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ble, the other falling from the arm of the chair 
and holding a letter. On the table, I arranged 
a few books in rich bindings, and an inkstand. 
The background cost me a. world of thought. 
After many charcoal trials, I came back to my 
first conception ; namely, a Doric column, a cur- 
tain of deep crimson, figured, and a little bit of 
sky, with a dash of white cloud thrown in to 
give a sparkling effect. To avoid common-place, 
I turned Mr. Seam's head off, his eyes looking 
into infinite space, and succeeded in giving that 
expression of deep melancholy seated in his eyes; 
probably the effect of his early sedentary habits. 
Before painting the background, I may as 
welt add that X consulted both Reynolds and 
Lawrence, and received most valuable hints 
from the latter, whose curtains and columns, I 
think, surpass all others that I am acquainted 
with, and my observations have been extensive 
in that way. But I must not occupy you too 
long — if you print this, I may write again. 

Yours, Flake White. 



DOMESTIC ART GOSSIP. 

Me. Kensett has just completed a medium- 
sized picture of a view on the Mississippi River, 
embracing a range of " bluffs " on the banks of 
that stream. The eye takes in a series of bluffs 
on the left, running off into perspective; the 
remaining portion of the picture being the sur- 
face of the river. The latter is enlivened by a 
couple of birds just rising from the water, in 
the foreground. The time is toward sunset, 
indicated by the sunlight striking on the top of 
the rocks projecting above the foliage. This 
picture is na interesting representation of one 
phase of our peculiar scenery. We saw in Mr. 
Kensett's studio a very fine picture — a portrait 
suggestive of Leonardo da Vinci, which, al- 
though somewhat dilapidated, is a valuable 
picture. If a copy, it is one of those very rare 
copies that possess much of the charm of an 
original. And this reminds us that 

Me. Church also exhibits a very fine copy 
of one of Rubens' pictures. It is a half-nude 
female figure, admirably representing the color- 
ing of this master, as well as his taste. A poor. 
copy is the very poverty of Art-expression, and 
good ones being so rare, we take pleasure in 
referring to them. Mr. Church has lately pro- 
duced another South American scene, to add to 
the list, 'of attractive pictures of that varied 
landscape. We noticed in Mr. Church's studio 
two pictures by Cole, which we understand are 
for sale {if not already disposed of). One is a 
" Tornado," and the other " Prometheus." Mr. 
Cole's pictures are becoming very scarce, and 
as few opportunities for obtaining one are likely 
to occur, the present occasion offers itself to 
those who desire to possess one of his works. 

Mr. Lang has lately completed a number of 
pictures, mostly portraits, among which are 
three large "Children" subjects. The group- 
ing of these very difficult " sitters" is skillfully 
managed; the accessories are well introduced, 
and there is no lack of animation in- the little 
personages represented. * 

Mr. Huntington has just finished a portrait 
of Robert Kelly, Esq., and one of Mortimer 
Livingston, Esq., both of which are admirable 
likenesses, as well as excellent pictures. 



Mr. Gray is engaged upon an historical pic- 
ture, representing " Hagar and the Angel.' 1 He 
has also just completed two portraits, one of a 
lady, and the other of a boy, which are re- 
markably attractive paintings in the department 
of portrait-Art, as well as further illustrative of 
his peculiar system of coloring. 

T. H. Matteson, the artist, who, since he 
left New York, has resided at Sherburne, prac- 
tising his art, was chosen at the last State elec- 
tion, Chenango county, for its representative. 
He has just completed a portrait of the Hon. 
H. Gerrit Smith, which is spoken of as an ex- 
cellent likeness. Mr. M. has several composi- 
tions in progress, commissions from gentlemen 
of our city. 

Me. Dueand has just completed a landscape, 
called " The First Harvest in the Wilderness." 
which painting is for the Brooklyn Institute, in 
fulfillment of the commission mentioned in our 
paper of the 4th of July last. The scene re- 
presented is a wild country in the midst of 
forests and mountains, with a clearing, where, 
in the middle distance, a settler's log-house 
stands by the side of a primitive road. The 
ioreground is made up of a stream, with stony 
banks, bordered with isolated and half-felled 
trees, stumps, and logs, and upon it a rude 
bridge, over which the road passes by the side 
of a forest into the picture. Beyond are moun- 
tains confining the horizon. By the side of the 
road, and opposite the house, is a field of grain, 
with the settler engaged in reaping his crop, and 
upon this field alone, being the main light of 
the picture, the sunlight streams down from a 
heavily-clouded sky. The light so confined to 
the grain-field typifies encouragement to agri- 
cultural labor, as well as hope for the pioneer. 
The sentiment of the picture is also in keeping 
with the circumstances belonging to its produc-, 
tion. The field of Art is, in the country, bur 
just emerging into the reality of a clearing, 
upon which the sun of encouragement does 
shine, if it gleams from clouds and is sur- 
rounded by shadows. As an illustration, Mr. 
Graham maybe considered the pioneer in the wil- 
derness, and all honor be to his memory for 
being the first to make a clearing. The name 
of Graham is placed on a rock in the foreground 
of the picture, over which twines a convolvulus 
vine. Mr. Huntington is to paint the next pic- 
ture for the Institute collection. 

We regret not being able to announce the ar- 
rangements of the National Academy of De- 
sign for the next annual exhibition. Up to the 
time of our going to press, the Academy had 
not decided upon a locality. 

We are informed that a plan has been ma- 
tured, and presented to the Smithsonian Insti- 
tute, for the diffusion of copies of the master- 
pieces of sculpture ; namely, casts from statues 
and bas-reliefs among the most celebrated 
works of antiquity. The plan was favorably 
received at a meeting held in the spring, and 
we are assured there will be favorable action 
upon it early this winter. If the plan is carried 
out, all the Art-institutions of our country may 



be put in possession of these valuable adjuncts 
to the study of the figure, at quite a nominal 
cost. 

We are obliged to postpone the balance of 
our Art Gossip till next month. 



STUDIES AMONG THE LEAVES. 

The Assembly of Extremes. — A subtle old 
proverb says, " extremes meet," and science, 
Art, and even morality, sometimes testify to 
the truth of the proverb ; and there are some 
curious problems involved in the demonstration 
of it. The loftiest attainment of the wisdom 
and worth of age only reaches to the simplicity 
and fervor of childhood, from which we all 
start, and returning to which we are blessed. 
Art makes the same voyage round its sphere, 
holding ever westward its way into new and un- 
explored regions, until it does what Columbus 
would have done) had his faith and self-denial 
been greater, reaches the east again. If the indi- 
vidual, Columbus, failed to accomplish the des- 
tiny, the class, Columbus, fails never. And so 
in Art, what no one does, the many accomplish, 
and finally the cycle is filled. 

We see this most forcibly in the comparison 
of two late poems, as unlike, at first thought, 
as two could be, and yet in which the most 
striking likenesses prevail, "Maud,"* and 
" Leaves of Grass ;"t the one as refined in its 
Art as the most refined, delicate in its struc- 
ture, and consummate in its subtlety of expres- 
sion, the other rude and rough, and heedless in 
its forms — nonchalant in everything but its 
essential ideas. The one comes from the last 
stage of cultivation of the Old World, and shows 
evidence of morbid, luxurious waste of power, 
and contempt of mental wealth, from inability 
longer to appreciate the propriety of subjects on 
which to expend it; as, to one who has over- 
lived, all values are the same, because nothing, 
and indifferent; while the other, from among 
the "roughs," is morbid from overgrowth, and 
likewise prodigal of its thought-treasure, because 
it has so much that it can afford to throvr it 
away on everything, and considers all things 
that are, as equally worth gilding. The sub- 
ject of Maud is nothing — a mere common-place 
incident, but artistically dealt with — a blanched, 
decayed sea-shell, around which the amber has 
gathered; and that of the newer poem is equally 
nothing, blades of sea-grass amber-cemented. 
Both are characterized by the extreme of affec- 
tation of suggesthreness — piers of thought being 
given, over which the reader must throw his 
own arches. Both are bold, defiant of laws 
which attempt to regulate forms, and of those 
which should regulate essences. Maud is irre- 
ligious through mental disease, produced by ex- 
cess of sentimental action — " Leaves of Grass," 
through irregularly-developed mental action and 
insufficiency of sentiment. A calmer perception 
of Nature would have corrected in Tennyson that 
feeling which looks upon sorrow as the only 
thing poetic, and serenity and holy trust, as things 
to which Love has no alliance, while a higher 



* " Maud and other Poems," by Alfred Tennyson. 
Tickoor & Fields, Boston. 
+ " Leaves of Grass." Brooklyn, N.T. 
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seeing of Nature would have shown Walt. 
Whitman that all things in Nature are not 
alike beautiful, or to be loved and honored by 
song. 

Although it is mainly with the Art of the 
two poems that we have to deal, the form rather 
than the motive, yet so entirely does the former 
arise from the latter that the criticism passed 
on the one must lie upon the other. In the 
mere versification, for instance, of both, see 
"what indifference to the dignity of verse (while 
there is still the extorted homage to its forms), 
arising in both cases, it would seem, from an 
overweening confidence in the value of what is 
said, as in the following passages : 

" Long hare I sighed for a calm ; God grant I may find 
it at last I 
It will never be broken by Maud, she has neither savor 

nor salt, 
Bnt a cold, clear, cut face, as I found when her car- 
riage past, 
Perfectly beautiful : let it be granted her: where is 
the fault?" 

Maud, Sec. 11., St. 1. 

" Do you suspect death P If I were to Bospect death, 
I should die now. 
So you think I could walk pleasantly and well-suited 

toward annihilation? 
Pleasantly and well-suited I walk, 
Whither I walk I cannot define, but I know it is good. 
The whole universe indicates that it Is good. 
The past and present indicates that it is good." 

Leaves of Grass, p. 69. 

All Tennyson's exquisite care over his lines 
produces no other impression than that which 
Whitman's carelessness arrives atj viz., non- 
chalance with regard to forms. In either case, 
it is an imperfection, we are bold to say, since 
we do not love beauty and perfection of form 
for nothing, nor can the measure of poetic feel- 
ing be full when we do not care for the highest 
grace and symmetry of construction. It is an 
impertinence which says to us, " my ideas are 
so fine that they need no dressing up," even 
greater than that which says, " mine are so fine 
that they cannot be dressed as well as they de- 
serve." The childlike instinct demands perfect 
melody as an essential to perfect poetry, and 
more than that, the melodious thought will 
work out its just and adequate form by the es- 
sential law of its spiritual organization — when 
the heart sings, the feet will move to its music. 
An unjust measure in verse is prima facie evi- 
dence of a jarring note in the soul of the poem, 
and studied or permitted irregularity of form 
proven an arrogant self-estimation or irreverence 
in the poet ; and both these poems are irreve- 
rent, irreligious, in fact. Maud commences, 
singularly enough, with the words, " I hate," 
and the whole sentiment of the poem ignores 
the nobler and purer feelings of humanity — it 
is full of hatred and morbid feeling, diseased 
from pure worldliness. This is well enough for 
one whom the world calls a laureate, but the 
true poet seeks a laurel that the world cannot 
gather, growing on mountains where its feet 
never tread, he lives with beauty and things 
holy, or, if evil things come to him, it is that 
they may be commanded behind him. "Maud" 
rambles aad raves through human lovo and 
human hate, and the hero lives his life of sel- 



fish desire and selfish enjoyment, and then 
through' the bitterness of selfish regret and des- 
pair, without one thought of anything better, 
nobler than himself — the summit of creation. 
He worships nothing, even reverences nothing, 
his love is only passion, and his only thought 
of God one of fear. In his happiness, he is a 
cynic, in his unhappiness, a madman. 

Far the drift of the Maker la dark, an Isis hid by the 

veil. 
Who knows the ways of the world, how God will bring 

them about f 
Our planet is one, the suns are many, the world is wide. 
Shall I weep if a Poland fall f shall I shriek if a .Bun . 

.garyfail? 
Or an infant civilization be ruled with rod or with 

knout? 
I have not made the world, and He that, made it will 

guide. 

fie mine a philosopher's life in the quiet woodland 

ways, 
Where if I cannot be gay let a passionless peace be my 

lot, 
Far off from the clamor of liars belied in the hubbub 

of lies; 
From the long-neok'd geeae of the world that are ever 

hissing dispraise 
Because, their natures are little, and, whether he heed 

it or not, 
Where each man walks with his head in a cloud of 
poisonous flies. 

* * , * * * 

Dead, long dead, 
Long dead I 

And my heart is a handful of dust, 
And the wheels go over my head, 
And my bones are shaken with pain, 
For into a shallow grave they are thrust, 
Only a yard beneath the street, 
And the hoofs of the horses beat, beat, 
The hoofs of the horses beat, 
■ Beat Into my scalp and my brain, 
With never an end to the stream of passing feet, 
Driving, hurrying, marrying, burying, 
Clamor and rumble, and ringing and clatter, 
And here beneath it is all as bad, , 
' For I thought the dead had peace, but it is not so ; 
To have no peace in the grave, is that not sad? 
But up and down and to and fro, 
Ever about me the dead men go ; 
And then to hear a dead man chatter 
Is enough to drive one mad. 

Wretchedest age, since Time began, 

They cannot even bury a man ; 

And tho* we paid our tithes in the days that are 

gone, 
Hot a bell was rung, not a prayer was read ; 
It Is that which makes us loud in the world of the 

dead; 
There is none that does his work, not one ; 
A touch of their office might have sufficed, 
But the churchmen faiawould kill their church, 
As the churches have kill'd their Christ. 

See, there is one of us sobbing, 

Ho limit to his distress ; 

And another, a lord of all things, praying ' 

To his own great self, as I guess ; 

And another, a statesman there, betraying 

His party-secret, fool, to the press ; 

And yonder a vile physician, blabbing 

The case of his patient — all for what? 

To tickle the maggot born in an empty head, 

And wheedle a world that loves him not, 

For It is but a world of the dead. 

"Leaves of Grass" is irreligious, because it 
springs from a low recognition of the nature of 
Deity, not, perhaps, so in intent, hut really so 
in its result. To Whitman, all things are alike 



good— no thingisbetterthan another, and thence 
there is no. ideal, no aspiration, no progress to 
things better. It is not enough that all things 
are good, all things are equally good,' and,, 
therefore, there is no order in creation ; no bet- 
ter, no worse— but all is a democratic level from 
which can come no symmetry, in which there 
is no head, no subordination, no system, and, 
of course, no result. With a wonderful vigor 
of thought and intensity of perception, a power, 
indeed, not often found, " Leaves of Grass" has 
no ideality, no concentration, no purpose — it is 
barbarous, undisciplined, like the poetry of sv 
half-civilized people, and, as a whole$ useless^ 
save to those miners of thought who prefer the 
metal in its unworked state. The preface of, 
the book contains-an inestimable wealth of this 
unworked ore — it is a creed of the material, not 
denying the ideal, but ignorant of it 

" The greatest poet hardly knows pettiness or trivial- 
ity. If he breathes into anything that was before 
thought small, it dilates with the grandeur and life of 
the universe. He is a seer ... he is individual . . . 
he is complete in himsejf ... the others are as good as 
he, only he sees it and they do not. He is not one of 
the chorus ... he does not stop for any regulation : 
he is the president of regulation. What the eyesight 
does to the rest he does to the rest. Who knows the 
curious mystery of the eyesight r" The other senses 
corroborate themselves, but this is removed from any 
proof hut its own, and foreruns the identities of the 
spiritual world; A single slance of ft mocks all the in- 
vestigations of man, and all the instruments and books 
of the earth, and all reasoning. What is marvellous? 
what is unlikely? what is impossible, or baseless, or 
vague ? after you have once just opened the space or a 
peachpit, and given audience to far and near, and to 
the sunset, and had all things enter with electric swift 
ness, softly and duly, without confusion, or jostling, or 
jam. 

"The land and sea, the animals, fishes, and birdsi the 
sky of heaven and the orbs, the forests; mountains, and 
rivers, are not small themes . . .'but folks expect o> 
the poet to indicate more than the beauty and dignity 
which always attach to dumb, real objects . . . they 
expect him to indicate the path between reality and 
their souls. Men and women perceive the beauty well 
enough . . . probably as well as he. The passionate 
tenacity of hunters, woodmen, early risers, cultivators 
of gardens, and orchards, and fields, the love of healthy 
women for the manly form, sea-faring persons, drivers 
of horses, the passion for light and the open air, all is 
an old varied sign of the unfailing perception of beauty, ' 
and of a residence of the poetic in out-door people. 
They can never be assisted by poets to perceive .... 
some may, bnt they never can. The poetic quality is 
not marshalled in rhyme, or uniformity, or abstract 
addresses to things, nor in melancholy complaints or 
good precepts, but is the life of these and much, else, 
and is in the soul. The profit of rhyme is that it drops 
seeds of a sweeter and more luxuriant rhyme, and or 
uniformity, that it conveys itself Into its own roots in 
the ground out of 'sight. The rhyme and uniformity of 
perfect poems show the free growth of metrical laws, 
and bud from them as unerringly and loosely as lilacs 
or roses on a bush, aud take shapes as compact as the 
shapes of chestnuts, and oranges, and melons, and 
pears, and shed the perfume impalpable to form. The 
fluency and ornaments of the finest poems, or music, 
or orations, or recitations, are not independent, but 
dependent. All beanty comes from beautiful blood and 
a beautiful brain. If the greatnesses are in conjunc- 
tion in a man or woman It is enough ... the fact will 
prevail through the universe . . . but the gaggery and 
gilt of a million years will not prevail. Who troubles 
himself about his ornaments or fluency is lost." 



"The greatest poet has less a marked Btyle, and is 
more the channel of thoughts and things without in- 
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crease or diminution, and is the free channel of him- 
self. He swears to hia art, I will not be meddlesome, I- 
Will not have in my writing any elegance, or effect, or 
originality, to hang in the way between me and the rest 

like curtains. I will have nothing hang in theway, not 
the' richest curtains. What I tell I tell for precisely 
what it is. Let who may exalt, or startle, or fascinate, 
or sooth, I will have purposes as health, or heat, or 
snow, has, and be as regardless of observation. What 
I experience or portray shall go from my composition 
without a shred of my composition. You shall stand 
by my side, and look in the mirror with me." 

" I am of old and young, of the foolish as much as the 

wise, 
Regardless of others, eve? regardful of others, 
Maternal as well as paternal, a child as well as a man, 
Stuffed with the stuff that is coarse, and stuffed with the 

stuff that is fine, 
One of the great nation, the nation of many nations — 

the smallest the same and the largest the same, 
A southerner soon as a northerner, a planter nonchalant 

and hospitable, 
A Yankee bound my own way .... ready for trade 

. . . .'my joints the limberest joints on earth and 

the sternest joints on earth, 
A Kentuckian walking the rale of the Elkhorn in my 

deerskin leggings, 
A boatman over the lakes or bays or along coasts . . - 

a Hoosler, a Badger, a Buckeye, 
A Louisianfan or Georgian, a poke-easy from sandhills 

and pines, 
At home on Canadian snow-shoes or up in the bush, or 

with fishermen off Newfoundland, 
At home in the fleet of ice-boats, sailing with the rest 

and tacking, 
At home on the bills, of Vermont or in the woods of 

Maine or the Texan ranch, 
Comrade of Caltfornians .... comrade of free north- 
westerns, loving their big proportions, 
Comrade of raftsmen and coalmen— comrade of all who 
* shake hands and welcome to drink and meat; 
A learner with the simplest, a teacher of the thought- 
fullest, V 
. A novice beginning experient of myriads of seasons, 
Of every hue and trade and rank, of every caste and 

religion. 
Not merely of the New World but of Africa, Europe or 

Asia .... a wandering savage, 
A farmer, mechanic, or artist .... a gentleman, 

sailor, lover or qnaker, 
A prisoner, fancy-man, rowdy, lawyer, physician or 

priest. 

* * • * 

I am he attesting sympathy ; 
Shall I make my list of things in the house and skip the 

house that supports them? 

I am the poet of common sense and of the demonstrable 

and of immortality; 
And am not the poet of goodness only .... I do not 

decline to be the poet of wickedness also. 
Washes and razors for foofoos .... for me freckles 

and a bristling beard. 

What blurt is It about virtue and about vice? 

Evil propels me, and reform of evil propeis me ... . 

I stand indifferent, 
My gait is no fault-finder's or rejecter's gait, 
I moisten the roots of all that has grown. 

I In other words, according to Whitman's 
theory, the greatest poet is he who performs the 
office of camera to the world, merely reflecting 
what he sees — art is merely reproduction. 

Yet it cannot be denied that he has felt the 
beauty of the material in full measure, and 
sometimes most felicitously. 

A child said, What is the grass ? fetching it to me with 

full hands ; 
How could I answer the child? .... I do not know 

what it is any more than he. 



I guess it must be the flag of my disposition, out of 
hopeful green stuff woven. 

Or I guess it Is the handkerchief of the Lord, 
A scented gift and remembrancer designedly dropped, 
Bearing the owner's name someway in the corners, that 
we may see and remark, and say Whose ? 

Or I guess the grass itself is a child .... the produced 

babe of the vegetation 

Or I guess it is a uniform hieroglyphic, 

And it means, Sprouting alike in broad zones and nar- 
row, zones, 

Growing among black folks as among white, 

Kanuck, Tuckahoe, Congressman, Cuff, I give them the 
same, I receive them the same. 

And now it seems to me the beautiful uncut" hair of 
graves. 

The big doors of the country-barn stand open and 
ready, 

The dried grass of the harvest-time loads the slow- 
drawn wagon, 

The clear light plays on the brown gray and green in- 
tertinged, 

The armfuls are packed to the sagging mow; 

I am there .... I help . . . I came stretched atop 
of the load, 

I felt its soft jolts .... one leg reclined on the other, 

Ijump from the crossbeams, and seize the clover and 
timothy, 

And roll head over heels, and tangle my hair full of 
wisps.' 

* * * * * ' 

I think I could tarn and live awhile with the animals 

.... they are so placid and self-contained, 
I stand and look at them sometimes half the day long. 

They do not sweat and whine abont their condition, 
They do not lie awake in the dark and weep for their 

sins, 
They do not make me sick discussing their duty to God, 
Not one Is dissatisfied .... not one is demented with 

the mania of owning things, 
Not one kneels to another nor to his kind that lived 

thousands of years ago, 
Not one is respectable or industrious over the whole 

earth. ... . 

So they show their relations to me and I accept them ; 
They bring me tokens of myself .... they evince 
them plainly in their possession. 

* * . * *' * 
When the dull nights are over, and the doll days also, 
When the soreness of lying so much in bed is over, 
When the physician, after long putting off, gives the 

Hilent and terrible look for an answer, 
When the children come hurried and weeping, and the 

brothers and sisters have been sent for, ' 
When medicines stand unused on the shelf, and the 

camphor-smell has pervaded the rooms, 
When the faithful hand of the living does not desert the 

hand of the dying, 
When the" twitching Dps press lightly on the forehead of 

the dying, 
When the breath ceases and the pulse of the heart 

Then the corpse-limbs stretch on the bed, and the liv- 
ing look npon them, 

They are palpable as the living are palpable. 
The living look upon the corpse with their eyesight, 
But without eyesight lingers a different living and looks 
curiously on the corpse. 



I knew a man .... he was a common farmer 

he was the father of live sons . . . .and in them 
were the fathers of sons . . . . and in them were 
the fathers of sons. 



This man was of wonderful vigor and calmness and 
beauty of person ; 

The shape of his head, the richness and breadth of his 
manners, the pale yellow and white of his hair and 
beard, the immeasurable meaning of his black eyes, 



These I used to go and visit him to see . . . . He was 

wise also, 
He was six feet tall .... he was over eighty years 

old . . '. . his sons were massive, clean-bearded, 

tanfaced and handsome, 
They and his daughters loved him .... all who saw 

him loved him .... they did not love him by 

allowance .... they loved him with personal 

love ; 
He drank water only .... the blood showed like 

scarlet through the clear brown skin' of his face ; . -■ 
He was a frequent gunner and fisher .... he sailed 

his boat-himself .... he had a fine one presented 

to him by a shipjoiner .... he bad fowling pieces, 

presented to him by men that loved him ; 
When he went with his five sons and many grandsons 

to hunt or fish you would pick him out as the most 

beautiful and vigorous of the gang, 
You would wish long and long to he with him . . . you 

would wish to sit by him in the boat that you and 

he might touch each other. 

* * * ■ *■ ■ * ■ 

It is not possible to compare the feverish, 
dying sentiment of Tennyson, dying from false 
indulgence, to the rude, vigorous, and grand if 
chaotic thought of Whitman, imperfect only 
from want of development — the poems are alike 
maimed, but one from loss of parts, the other 
from not yet having attained its parts. But 
still they are the extremes — truth lies between 
them always. What, if Columbus bad sailed 
round the world, and made its extremes meet ! 
He would only have been back in Spain again 
— the true end of his voyage was midway. 



BOOKS EECEIVED. 

Kit Barn's Adventures, by Mary Gowden 
Clarke, illustrated. Ticknor & Fields, Boston. 

The Magicia?i , s Show-Box, illustrated. Tick- 
nor & Fields, Boston. 

Mimic Life, by Mrs. Ritchie. Ticknor & Fields, 
Boston. 

Extracts from Waiter Savage Landor, by 
G. S. Hillard. Ticknor & Fields, Boston. 

A large portion of our " Studies among the 
Leaves," in which we have noticed Browning's 
u Men and Women, 11 Thackary's "Ballads" 
"The Mystic," and other poems, by Bailey, 
" Village and Farm, Cottages," &c, &c, &c, 
is crowded out for want of room, but they will 
appear in our next. 



The temper, therefore, by which, right taste 
is formed is first patient. It dwells upon what 
is submitted to it; it does not trample upon it, 
lest it should be pearls, even though it look like 
husks ; it is a good ground, soft, penetrable, re- 
tentive ; it does not send up thorns of unkind 
thoughts, to choke the weak seed ; it is hungry 
and thirsty too, and drinks all the dew that 
falls on it j it is an honest and good heart, that 
shows no too ready springing before the sun be 
up, but fails not afterwards; it is distrustful 
of itself, that it wilt neither quit what it has 
tried, nor take anything without trying. And 
that pleasure which it has in things that it finds 
true and good is so great that it cannot pos- 
sibly be led aside by any tricks of fashion, nor 
diseases of vanity ; it cannot be cramped in its 
conclusions by partialities and hypocrisies, its 
visions and its delights are too penetrating, too 
living, for any whitewashed object or shallow 
fountain long to endure or supply. It clasps 
all that it loves so hard, that it crushes it if it 
be hollow. — Ruskin.- 



